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But he was a man who, with a very vigorous and
keen intellect, capable of making him a formidable
disputant if he had been so minded, may be said not
to have cared for his intellect.     He'used it at need,
but he distrusted and undervalued it as an instru-
ment and help.   Goodness was to him the one object
of desire and reverence; it was really his own measure
of what he respected and valued; and where he recog-
nised it, and in whatever shape, grave or gay, he cared
not about seeming consistent in somehow or other
paying it homage.    People who knew him remember
how,   in   this   austere   judge  of  heresy,   burdened
by the ever-pressing conviction of the " decay " of
the Church and the distress of a time of change,
tenderness, playfulness, considerateness, the restraint
of a modesty which could not but judge, yet mis-
trusted its fitness, marked his ordinary intercourse.
Overflowing with affection to his friends, and showing
it in all kinds of unconventional and unexpected
instances,  keeping to  the last a kind of youthful
freshness as if he had never yet realised that he was
not a boy, and shrunk from the formality and don-
nishness of grown-up life, he was the most refined
and thoughtful of gentlemen, and in the midst of the
fierce party battles of his day, with all his strong
feeling of the tremendous significance of the strife,
always a courteous and considerate opponent.  Strong
words he used, and used deliberately.     But those
were the days when the weapons of sarcasm and
personal attack were freely handled.    The leaders of